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— BULL TO BROTHER JOHN. 
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2 | of b the fever decreaſes. B 
will by degrees, as t 1 ut 
Tabs loco ions may 

for in that, he uſes a kind of Billi 
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LONDON: 


Sold by C. Srarzxzn, No. 4, Stationer's Court, Ludgate- 
Hill; and Kxorr, Lombard»ſtreet : Where alſo may 
be bad, TWO PENNY-WORTH or TRUTH FOR _ 
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AVE ſeen your letter to brother Tom, and 
reat pleaſure to find your ſentiments agree 


hange them for freſh 


convince you of your 


ngſgate language, 
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with my own, as you will ſee they do by my letter, whick 
Il dope you have received. The only difference between - 
| us, is, you ſeem not aware of our brother's diſorder, and 
Fr "BIS 
miſconceived, merel ing bad companys 
D like talking to 
men in a delirious fever, in which caſe. « 
ways makes them rave the more: but let themamuſe them- 
| ſelves with. their own wild notions for a time, and they 
ies, or thoſe notions 


perhaps, - 
"miſtake; 

Which 
8 do not remember ho 


oppolitzion al- 
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ever was inthe way of learning ſuch language. And, there is 
alſo ſuch a mixture of foolithneſs, as in his better days 
he would have been aſhamed of. Even the loweſt and 
moſt unlettered ſervants, I aſſure you, ſay, they never read 
ſuch nonſenſe in their lives: ſo that it only expoſes his 
friends, who ought, after his amuſement is over, to throw 
the letters into the fire, and not ſuffer them to go out into * 
the world, leaſt they ſhould give a pretence to the wicked 
and profligate, to quote Tom, as a ſanction for their 
own ſlander. ; you 3 


In Tom's firſt letter to you, he ſeemed to think, that the 


| French would impute the ſucceſs of their campaign to pro- 
vidence. I own, I was aſtoniſhed at his calling our attention 
to the very extraordinary viftories they had gained over 
their numerous and well diſciplined enemies; becauſe, it 
might at leaſt lead ſome perſons to imagine, that the Al- 
mighty did not fight againſt them. Now, though their 
| ſucceſſes have continued, Tom, being either unwilling, 
or incapable, through the deranged ſtate of his mind to ſee, 
or ſay any thing concerning them but evil, ſays, the hand 
of vines is manifeſt in their troubles. And, inſtead 
of lamenting with chriſtian charity the wicked actions 


wich at various times have unfortunately heen committed, 


| he, with a malignancy, which would be diabolical in a ſane 
ſtate of mind, uncharitably imputes to the whole nation 
the crimes of individuals. He would perſuade us that, all 
his neighbours are of the ſame opinion with himſelt : if fo, 
all I can ſay is, that ſuch ideas muſt proceed from a difor- 
der peculiar to the preſent time, which, I truſt, will conti- 
nue but for a ſhort ſeaſon. Tom and his neighbours ſeem 
to receive much ſatisfaction, in believing the French are 
now ſuffering for the ſupport they gave to America, and in 
thinking their ſoldiers came back with theitch of rebellion, . 
whilſt our honeſt fellows who took the other ſide, brought 
home as much loyalty, or more, than they carried out. 
Ol the loyalty of our foldiers, Iwill not pretend to doubt; 
I ſhould rather tear, that after fighting againſt the liberty 
ol their brethren in America, their loyalty might encreaſe 
ſo much, as to make them forget they are citizens, and that 
though paid by the king, the money comes from the pock- 
eis of the people. Yet I would not willingly tax them 


bh 
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wich being too forward to dragoon their fellow. citizens. 
The French ſoldiers had never been ſuſpected of diſloyalty, 
or of patriotiſm, even after their return from America; 
yet their ſocial feelings induced them to prefer the happi · 
neſs of millions, to the preſervation of tyranny, and to Al. 
obey a beloved king, rather than fire upon the Pariſians, 
whilſt tney were ſtruggling for their liberties. Whether 
the French eſleem the liberty they have gained a puniſh- 
ment, or a r:wvard, for having aſſiſted the oppreſſed Ameri- 
cans, they are much better able to decide than Tom or his 
neighbours. That the French queen difliked the Engliſh, 
is allowed to be true; apd, alſo, that ſhe encouraged the war 
in favour of America, with a view to lower the power of 
England. And, perhaps, it may be equally true, that the 
French miniſtry were ſuch ſhort-fighted , politicians, as to 
come into her ſcheme, without foreſeeing, that men who 
had fought for the liberty of others, could not long be ſa- 


__ tisfied with ſlavery at home. But I am informed their phi- 


loſophers had a view to the conſequences; they loved 


their cauſe, and wiſhed them ſucceſs, not only as friends 
to the liberty of the Americans, but as a prelude to the 
_ downfall of deſpotiſm at home. But, though ihe affiſtia 
the Americans might ' haſten the ſtruggles for liberty in 
France, it is not quite ſo clear, as Tom and his ſriends | 
imagine, that the king's ſigning the treaty with America, 
was ſigning his own death-warrant, even, if 2 | 
he ſhould loſe his life ; which heaven forbid. For it muſt 
be remembered, that after he had gone through all the 
_ troubles and difficalties of the firſt revolution, he accepted 


the new conſtitution, and was elected king by the free voice 


of the people, who hailed him with ſongs of gratulation. 
And had he been left to act according to his own judge- 
ment and feelings, I am inclined to think his happineſs 
might have been unbounded, and their joy laſting and 
complete. But John, they ſay, that from the very begin- 
ning of the diſturbances in France to the preſent time, the 
| king's friends have been working his ruin. Tom's friend 
Burke, was one of the firſt of them; but alas! he raiſed 
that ſpirit, and called for that cruſade, which, by encou- 
raging falſe hopes and improper actions on one fide, cauſed 
thoſe jealouſies and diſcontents on the other, which at 
R 8 5 length 
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length hurled him from a throne to 2 priſon. Oh! how 


much blood might have been ſaved, how many crimes 
had not foreign powers provoked the friends of 
and made wicked men believe they ſhould eſcape 
in the confuſion, even if they committed that mot 
horrible of all crimes, the crime of aſſaſſination! Soon after 
the king's flight and return to Paris, the marquis De B— e 
ſent a violent letter, addreſſed I think, to tbe Preſident of 
the National Aſſembly, the language. of which was ſo much 
more like that of a bully, than of a gentleman, and ſeemed 
to ſhew ſuch want of judgement, that at firſt 1 flattered 
myſelf it was a forgery. In that letter the marquis aſſerted 
he knew that all the powers of Europe were arming 
againſt France; and very injudiciouſly, I thought, gave 
room for ſuſpicion, that himſelf and the foreign pow- 
ers ated in concert with the king; however, he told them 
the king alone could 8 the evil with which they 
were threatened. That he had agreed as ſoon as he ſhould be 


in ſafety at Montmedi to call © a new aſſembly according 


to the ancient laws, which would have been the rule of his. 
condułt, and it appeared to me, that if the aſſembly, over. 
awed by the Euro powers, had deſtroyed the new con- 
ſtitution; if they had puſillanimouſly deſerted the and 
ow cnn bod heaen-c oriatt; if thay find poke. 
trated themſelves at thefoot of the . 
ſiced their title to the Rights of Man, the king would then 
have graciouſly condeſcended to have become the mediator 
between foreign powers and his people. But as their blind. 


- king had extended towards them, he threatened to lead 


be ſoldiers and 


foreign armies to Paris—told them it was too late to adopt 
r >: the Bake cnnies were without officers 
and without ſubordination, and that his letter was but the 
fore-runner of the manifeſto of the ſovereigns of Eu- 
Nov, having the ſpirit of the Bull family, this threaten- 
ing letter rouſed my indignation. I was ſatisfied, that 
_ 26,000,008 of E. 900, ooo of whom were ſaid to 
eady to arm in defence of their liberties, 


oreign © 
induced them to rejetct that protecting hand, which 


would rather be provoked than intimidated by ſuch daring 


1 was fully perſuaded, that if the marquis at- 


\ . which comes by obſervation, and have 


| bel of a very dangerous tendency, becau 
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tempted to lead an army to Paris, he would not only find 
officers worthy to command, but ſoldiers, who would be 
proud to ſhew, that obedience to their leaders, was not in- 
compatible with a zeal for freedom; and that he would find 
an army eager to prove themſelves deſerving of a conſtitu. - 
tion, which was favourable to the Rights of Man. I re- 
collected that our miniſtry had threatened America much 
in the ſame way, and that Tom's friends joined them in 
aſſerting, that if we did but ſend a few red coats, we ſhould 
' frighten them into ſubmiſſion. Now, John, ing the 
event, and profiting by experience, I was the better able 
to prove a tolerably true prophet in the caſe of France. 
Had I been a learned politician, I might have ſoared 
above common ſenſe, and overlooked that knowledge 
thought the French 
would have laid down their arms at the fight of a foreign 
army, and run home to their families; but if they had, 1 
verily believe their wives would have driven them back 
with their diſtaffs. I wrote my thoughts immediately to 
our friend, the printer, and at the ſame time cautioned him 
againſt inſerting any more ſuch libellous letters as the mar- 
quis De B———— e's. I defired him to recollef the fate 
of one of his brethren, who was ſeverely puniſhed for in- 
ſerting a paragraph reſpetting the deſtination of our late ar- 
mament (againſt Ruſha) for if that was juſtly deemed a li- 
e it in 
the miniſter of this country entertained hof 
towards France, it could not be prudent in him, to publiſh 
the letter ſigned by the marquis DeB—— e, in which the 
author i Gans aſſerts, he knows that all the powers of 
Europe are arming againſt France, and that the princes of 
Europe conſider themſelves as threatened by the monſter 
they had cheriſhed. Is not, ſaid I, this alone ſufficient to 
mark the letter as libellous ? Are all the Princes of Europe 
ſuch deſpots? Have they all ſo long been uſed to the low 
ſubmiſſive voice of ſlaves and ſycophants, that the diſtant 


found of freedom muſt rouſe them to acts of hoſtility ? You 


ſee I was vexed at the letter, as well as alarmed for my 
friend the prune; for obſerve, the author ſays all the 
powers of Europe, and the princes,” without any exception 


* 


in favour of our own. 28 the printer eſcaped better 


than 


intentions 


# 
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than bia brocher: and what is more extraordinary, they ſay, 


the author of this libel appears at our court; and, I ſuppoſe, 
is labour ing to perſuade the miniſter to join the cruſade 


againſt liberty and his country! 
After the king accepted the new conſtitution, the ſame 


foreign friends and the emigrants, and it we may credit the 


neus papers, every court in Europe ſeemed to think 
Louis was not fincere: indeed ſome people went fa 
far as to jay, he was not bound to be faithiſull, as he accept- 


cd the conſtitution as an act of neceſlity;—his brothers 


went flill farther, and ſaid, he could not give away the 


rights of his family. Had not all this a tendency to make 


the king ſuſpected ? and eſpecially as the writing he left be- 


hind him when he fled, ſhewed he did not always think an . 


oath to be binding. The duke of Brunſwick's proclama- 


tion, and the approach of the combined armies to Paris, 
added ſuch weight to the ſuſpicions which ſome of the 
King's late actions had occaſioned, that the people de- 
_ termined for their own ſafety to dethrone him, and thus 


did their ill judged exertions ruin his character, and his ſor- 
tune, and endanger his life. A friend of ours wrote  let- 


ter upon the ſubject, which I am permitted to tranſcribe 


for your peruſal. 


= ĩ ẽ•ͤ oO 
The unhappy Louis, has been peculiarly unfortunate 


with reſpect to his friends. Mr. Burke was one of the firſt 
and loudeſt of them, and yet, who more than Mr. Burke, 
has raiſed that ſpirit, which has worked his fall from a 
throne to a priſon? and though Mr. Burke till profeſſes 
himſelf to be his friend, yet, who has uſed language ſo 
| likely to provoke his enemies and impel them to deſtroy 


| him? The emigragts, and the combined deſpots are his 


friends, and yet, but for thoſe very friends, the French peo- 


ple would never have had ſuch flagrant proofs of his dupli- 
city, and might have truſted him, till by degrees he had re- 


covered ſufficient power to deſtroy their liberties. The 
high-churchmen were his friends, and yet perhaps they 


more than all thereſt,contributed to deſtroy him. Perhaps, 


an order to retain their own power and emolument, they 


united themſelyes with the king, and whiſpered in his ear, 


» 
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that faith was not to be kept with heretics; and, that their 
cauſe was the cauſe of God; and 2 theſe means, won upon 


the good · natured monarch to forſwear himſelf for the good 
of th: church, and encourage a war upon his people, for the 


good of cheir ſouls. The duke of Brunſwick was his friend, 
yet his proclamation provoked the Pariſians almoſt to deſ- 
peration, which the conduct of the king himſelf, and his 

iends in the Thuilleries encreaſed, till the tenth of Septem- 
ber; when the people thinking their own ſafety depended 
upon his ruin, brought on the horrors of that day, fatal 


io royalty in France. I too have been the king's friend, 
but I truſt I have rather endeavoured to mollify than exaſ. 


perate his enemies. Happy ſhould I have been if Louis 
had proved to the world, that a people may not only reform, 
but change their conſtitution, without deſtroying their king ! 


once flattered myſelf Louis rejoiced in the freedom of his 
people, and would have reigned the happieſt monarch on 
the globe. Vain illuſion! tranſitory hope! And now what 
conduct can England and the other powers purſue, to fave 
the life of Louis the unfortunate? Threats may provoke, . 
but can never intimidate men ſo brave as the French. To 
war wich them, is only giving them an opportunity to plant 


the tree of liberty in foreign countries: their enthuſiaſm 
riſes as the number of their enemies increaſe ; and the ſpi- 


rit of their troops leads them to victory. as to a banquet ; 


where, they hope to treat the conquered with the bleflings 
of liberty and peace. Do we really wiſh to fave the life of 


the unfottunate Louis? Let us not follow theexample of 
thoſe whoſe interference has been ſo unfortunate ; let us at 
| leaſt make one effort to ſave him: but at the ſame time let 


us give the French an unequivocal proof of our friendſhip 


\. for the republic. We cannot be bound for Louis, as if he 
verre a common man, ſor his keeping the peace; but let us 
make a treaty immediately, and engage to ſupport the re- 


public againſt her enemies, if they do not accept of very 
reaſonable terms. The King's death will then appear fo un- 


neceſſary, that even the moſt cautious republican could have 


no plea to deſtroy him; and the moſt violent, who cry out 
for what they call rigid juſtice, might be induced toliſten to 


the more amiable pleadings of thoſe, who preferring acts 
of mercy to acts of retaliation, are anxious to fave the 
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man, who was once eſteemed the father of his people, and 
then might the National Convention rejoice in being able 
to fay, to their late king, Live and be free. Yours, &c.“ 
Tom would make us believe, that revo/ution Jon is 
diſhed up with human fleſh, and french pot-herbs; and 
that french liberty is a liberty, which makes men eat one 
another. But, as the French are not cannibals, I will 
venture to aſſert, they diſlike that kind of ſoup, and that 
kind of liberty, as much as Tom himſelf does. His ſtory 
of the gentleman, who was fo well ſkilled in human blood, 


* _ thi te cents venture 16 take © his bible-coch, he fro the 


„ blood of people they had killed, run out of the mouths 


of their murderers.” —The ſtory of the Engliſh gentleman 


Who had his head cut off, and thrown among the mob, for 
only defiring them to bury a corpſe they were Tagging 
2 


about through the ſtreets; and ſome others of 
ſort, are much more eaſily told by the malignant inventors, 
than believed by any one in his ſober ſenſes. Did Tom 
never hear the ſtory of the man (in what country I cannot 


tell.) who was going along a place, where, it ſeems they 


had been cutting off heads, and ' preſently off went his 
own; ſo down he ſtooped, picked up an head, placed it 
upon his ſheulders, and ran home as faſt as his legs could 
carry him? but when he arrived at his own houſe, to his 
great ſurpriſe, no one knew him; for lo and behold, he 
> 2 in his fright, taken up another man's head, inſtead of 
| his own. - Now whether this ſtory be not as good, and as, 


true as ſome of Tom's are, I leave you to determine : 


5 however, it is a certain fact, that many perſons ate now li- 


ving. of whom it has been aſſerted, they had loſt their lives 
by the hands of aſſaſſins. If the violence of ſome perſons 
here is encouraged by adomineering party, i of be. 
ng checked, all the friendsof liberty, of every deſcription, 

will ſoon think themſelves more unſafe in England, than the 


emigrate by thouſands into that country, well aſſured, 
_ afyl 
will no longer afford them. 


| The London rider, who Tom fays, aſked whether we 


were ſuch fools as to believe that kings were ſent down 


Ariſtocrates are now in France; and will be obliged to 


y ſhall there find that juſtice, that liberty, and peaceful 
um, which their native, and once much loved country 


1 5 
booted and ſpurred from the clouds to ride mankind ? was 
a comical wag, but he ſtopped too ſhort : he {hould have 
aſked, whether men were born ready ſadled and bridled ? 
For if that were the caſe, the ſaddle would have implied, that 
we muſt all be ridden 128 „which * _ ug 
ſuch f 1s not quite fo clear, although, as Tom 
hs We en not ads wp ourſelves.” Tom did not nk 
der, that for the fame reaſon, he might have ſaid, we muſt 
be eaten by ſomebody, becauſe we cannot eat ourſelves. * 
But is this reaſoning like a man in his ſenſes? The beaſts 
of the field were given by the Almighty for the ſervice of 
man, and an ha well broken in, will tamely ſubmit to 

carry his maſter; but the pleaſure he takes in it, has not 
yet been revealed to me. However we will ſuppoſe, that 
when a good horſe carries a gentleman, he is as well pleaſed 
as his maſter; that is no reaſon why one man ſhould be 
well pleaſed to carry another man, and Tom may depend 
upon it, the horſe will not throw his rider, wiik a view of - 


mal for that. A cart-horſe may ſuffer a coach-horſe to trot _ 

| haughtily by him, but, ſhould he be infolent, he would 
ſoon prove to him, that though in more humble gear, he 
was at leaſt his equal in ſtrength ; and though the coach- 


ridden by his equals, for he is too democratic an ani- 


horſe might permit the neatly-· limbed, ſwift-footed racer to 


' toſs his head with diſdain as he ed, yet, if. preſu- 
ming too much upon his long line of princely anceſtors, he 
_ ould dare to exert any act of dominion, he would fpurn at 

him for his inſolence, and ſoon lay him, and his honour, 


in the duſt. Though Tom, therefore, ſeems to ſuppoſe the 


people are all brutes, and that only kings are men, yet 
it does not neceſſarily follow, that becauſe the people of 
France will not carry a king, they muſt have the beaſt of 
the people upon their backs. I truſt we ſhall ſoon ſee that 
a nation may be governed without being ridden by any one. 
| Good laws will command reſpect, and being made for the 
benefit of the 
their duty, to 


them, whatever the chief — — : 
may 


may be called, or under whatever authority the peop | 

ordain to fee them duly - executed: and there is reaſon to 

believe, that the laws in France will be ſo plain, thatevery 

one may underſtand them ; ſo mild, that * 
— _ 


erned, it is as much their intereſt, as 
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will not rather ſuffer an in'ury than appeal io them; and, that 
juſtice will be rendeted fo eaſy of acceſs, and ſo liitle ex- 
penſive, that the poor may afford to claim it. For, John, 
though the laws may be equal, yet if they be out of the 
reach of our purſes, you know we may not always be the 
| better for their equality. By 
Tom need not have thought it neceſſary to account for 

his heing alittle better taught than you expected; for in my 
opinion, what he has giined.in grammar and ſpelling, he 
haas loit in honeſly of expreſſion, and in common ſenſe. I 
he had told ſuch ſtories, and talked ſo much of hell and the 
devil to our good old maſter, inſtead of commending him for 
his language, he would have ſaid, Take care, young lad, 
you do not unitate the devil in his worſt quality, that of lying. 
and ſo make an hell of your own conſcience:“ and, I think 
Tom's friend the clergyman cannot give him better advice. 
If you would with to improve yourſelf, John, take a few. 
| hints from me—Read when you are at leiſure, and think- 

| when you are at work: liſten to the wiſe, and turn a deaf 
| ear io the voice of folly: believe me, wiſdom never came 

by whiſtling for, nor knowledge by drinking and idlenels: 

| but, as the labour of the hand encreaſeth its ſlrengih, ſo the 
 Jabour of the head, encreaſeth, and giveth vigour to the un- 
derſtanding; and never be too proud, nor think yourſelf 


too old to learn. 


TDi pleaſant to hear the various conjectures concerning 
our brother Tom. Some ſay, he is a lord ! ſome an eſquire!. 
others ſay, he is a Dr. G. but a friend of mine has always 
inſiſted upon it, he muſt be a . was his expreſ- 
ſion.) Whya parſon? “ becauſe he miſrepreſents the ſcrip- 
tures; a terrible ſatire upon the clergy ! thought I; and 


having been brought up in the church of England, and 


always taught to reverence the clergy, I was rather 
ſhocked at his reaſon; but on conſidering the matter, I ſaw 
it was not entirely without foundation. For, John, it ſeems 
the clargy are obliged to ſubſcribe to certain articles and 
homilies, and if they cannot make theſe articles and homi- 
lies agree with the ſcripture, they are obliged to make the 
ſcripture agree with them, or elſe they can have no fat 
living—no ſtall in a cathedral—no lawn fleeves—and it ig 
well if they be permitted to ſlarve on a curacy in en In 
N N ſhort, 


fear of a miſtake. He ought to 
people of France felt real and great grievances, and wanted 
no private moſſenger to raiſe their ſpirit. They found them. 
| ſelves in danger from their ſhepherd, from ariſtocrates, 
and bigoted clergy, and not from democrates, whom he 

- unjuſtly calls wolyes ; and, as for the French army, they are 
more faithful than ever, and more courageous: neither 
cold nor nakedneſs can deter them from guarding their 

. brethren, nor can even their domeſlic enemies prevent 
them from driving. the deſpotic invaders from their coun- 
try, or from purſuing them, *ull they gain an honourable 


— 


5 
ſhort, it is, conform, for the loaves and fiſhes—reform and 


ſtarve. I have known ſome very hard cafes in my time, 
but honeſty will prove the belt policy in the end, notwuh- 


ſtanding that, John. 5 | 
Tom ſeems proud of introducing his friend the clergyman, 
«yet much he talks, and all awry.” for as to his long ſtory 


about the ſheep, the ſhepherd, the dogs and the wolves, 
it reminds me of the Jones, who painted a picture ſo 


very unlike the perſon for whom it was intended, that in 


order to make it known, he was obliged to write the name 
underneath. Now it appears to me, that Tom's friend un- 


derſtood the ſubject upon which he ſpoke no better than 
the painter underſtood the features he attempted to draw; 
and therefore was obliged to apply it to the French, for 
= conſidered, that the 


peace. I cannot help thinking, it would have been much 


more to the credit of a clergyman, if, inſtead of labouring 
to perſuade his flock, that reformers were wolves, and that 


* the ſhepherd, the ſheep, and the faithful dog (meaning the 


* army), ſhould hold together againſi them, he had preach- 


ed humility, charity, and brotherly love: If inſtead, © of 


teaching them to call their brethren knaves, and fools, and, 
wolves, becauſe their ſentiments differed from their own, 

he had adviſed them to examine their own conſciences ta 
' ſee whether private intereſt did not blind their underſtand. 


ings. For then they might have ſeen that in oppoſing a 
reaſonable, but ſubſtantial, and neceſſary reform, they were 
acting as the greateſt enemies to the conſtitution, and hap. 
pineſs of their country. 515 DT: 


On the 17th of laſt February, 1792. John, Mr. Pitt gav 


in a ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, what was called an 


- f 


1 


animated account of the ſtate of our affairs; talked much 
of the flouriſhing ſituation of our manufactures, our com- 
merce and ſinances; of his on great ſavings, and of the 
{till greater, which might be made in the next fifteen years. 
Indeed he ſaid, that we muſt not count with certainty on a 
continuance of our preſent proſperity, during ſolong an in- 
terval: but that, unqueſtionably, there never was a time in 
the hiſtory of this _— when, from the fituation of Eu- 
rope, we might more reaſonably have expeRed fifteen years 
of peace, than at that moment. Now with reſpe& 
to the ſtate of the finances, the ſentiments of each party 
differed widely; but moſt le agreed, there could be no 
neceſſity for war, if we did not diſcourage the very friendly 
diſpoſition which France manifeſtly ſhewed towards this 
country. Stocks immediately roſe, and fo great was the 


. confidence which Tom's friends placed in the miniſter, 


that they totally negletted their duty as watchmen for the 
: le. But, alas! the pleaſing picture drawn by Mr. 
itt, Mr. Pitt may by one word deſtroy ; that word is 
Mar. Juſt recovered from the war with America, let us 
at leaſt pauſe; and before we enter into another, as unne- 
- eeffſary, unjuſt and in prudent, let us reflett that as a re- 
| lapſe is generally more dangerous than the firſt fever, ſoa, 
return of war, may, in the event, bring on the deſtruction, 
which the laſt had fo nearly effected. But they ſay, John, 
we are engaged by a treaty with the Dutch to prevent the 
free navigation of the Scheldt, and France has determined, 
that the city of Antwerp ſhall no longer be deprived of it. 
It ſeems, about an hundred years ago, veſſels uſed to 
fail through the very town of Antwerp: but, when the 
Dutch gained their own freedom, they ſhut up the Scheldt, 
dy finking veſſels loaded with ftones at the mouth of it, 
which prevented any ſhips of burden from entering. This 
was thought to be the more cruel, becauſe the people of 
Antwerp had been their friends and fellow ſufferers in the 
cauſe of liberty. Since that time, Antwerp has been redu- 
ced, and Amſterdam has riſen upon its ruins. The opening 


_ of the Scheldt will, in ſome degree, reſtore the commerce 


to Antwerp, and will of courſe lower, but they ſay, not de- 
ſtroy that of Amſterdam. It is pretty _ believed that 
the Daack think, that of Go two cvite this dag 

b e e with 
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with France, is greater than that of permitting the Scheldt 
to be opened; and therefore wiſely prefer peace. But our 
miniſtry ſay, we have engaged our word, and our honour 
is concerned, Now what does common ſenſe ſay to all 
this? Why, obſerving that the promiſe was made for the 
| benefit of Holland, ſhe aſſerts, we cannot be under any ob- 


family the diſorder, and ſo endanger 2 
y to perform a promiſe which he made with a good in- 
tent? His perſuading him there is no would only 
de deceiving his neighbour to his own ruin. Now in the pre- 
ſent ſituation ofaffairs, our 
land common ſenſe thinks might prove to be a ſimilar caſe, to 
that J have deſeribed, and ſhe, likewiſe, declares, that if we do 
go to war, there muſt be ſome ſecret reaſon, ſome unavowed 
2 to which ſhe is an utter ſtranger, and which per- 
: our foreign connections may in part explain. "There 
_ has been much talk was Jo; yoo: OS 
Err H 
of the preſs, inſt the e—the 
plot to Waden le igt bens use might ſtreng- 
then the hand of the miniſter for a war againſt France, and 
-encreaſe his majority in the houſe of commons againſt 
che reform, which I believe I hinted in my laſt. They un- 
derſtand things better in Ireland. There is no withſtanding 
the general voice of the people. There has alſo been 
much talk about 19 dagger-men, but the only one viſible 
was in the houſe of commons, where Mr. Burke fo truly 
_ repreſented them as to cauſe an alarm without any reaſon, 
e think, that the members were, for the momenr at 
| leaſt, more afraid of Mr. Burke's fingle dagger, of which 
they had ocular demonſtration, than of the nineteen, of 
which no ſhadow of a proof was attempted to be given ; 
and which will perhaps turn out to be like Falſtaff men 


performing our treaty with Hol- WE 
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in Buckram, a witty invention to cover their own cow- 
ardice. And to ſay the truth, John, though I would not 
boaſt of my courage, I am pretty much of the ſame opi- 
nion. The daggers moſt to be feared are the daggers of 


the emigrants, no, it is ſaid, return to France in diſguiſe, 


for the purpoſe of revenge: but for the honour of human 


nature I hope there are no ſuch perſons; however, they 


are notthe men our government need be afraid of. 
The aſſociations I mentioned in my laſt, you ſee, became 


| almoſt univerſal: yet tareatening, perſecuting and compell- 
ing men. to ſign their names, as, in many inſtances, they 
dld, was not the way to find out the real ſentiments of the 


| people. | ; _ APE, | | | 
Il am juſt informed of the fate of the unfortunate Louis. 


In the beginning of his reign I was partial to him as a king, 


| and from the beginning of the revolution I have been ever 


anxious for his ſafety, his happineſs and his honour. 1 
have rejoiced when I thought he had reaſon to rejoice, and 
grieved, whenever I thought his actions were ſuch, as 
might lead to his ruin. I have ſhed, Oh! how often, 
both tears of joy, and tears of forrow: And I verily be- 
lieve, that no one in this country will lament his death 
more ſincerely, or longer than myſelf. - Yet, let me not 


. be one of thoſe who cry out with vehemence againſt that 
majority which pronounced his fentence; let me not en- 


deavonr to raiſe that ſavage ſpirit of revenge, which may 
encourage the hand of villains to aſſaſſinate men who ſeem 
in 22 not only to have acted from a conviction of the 
guilt of. Louis, upon which ſubject the convention were 
all united, but alſo from a principle of juſtice, from alove of 
their country, and with the hope, that other — might learn 
_ wiſdom from ſo awful a cataſtrophe. Had I had a vote, I 


ſhould undoubtedly have given it on the fide of the mino- 


rity ; but I ſhould have done it with fear and trembling ; leſt, 

in endeavouring by an act of humanity, to fave the life of 
oue offender, I thould be the cauſe of innumerable evils, and . 
_ endanger the life of the republic. I am thankful I have 
never been in a ſituation, which made it neceſſary for me 


to pronounce any one to be guilty of death; tis a puniſh- 


ment ſo contrary to the principles and the feelings of many, 


in this age, that I truſt the time will ſoon arrive, when it 


will 


| \ 
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| will be totally aboliſhed from our courts cf juſtice. But in 
| the meantime, we may have to lament, that whilſt the 


petty thief ſuffers on the gallows, ſome of thoſe perſons who 
diſtreſs the poor, and plunder the country, may be rewarded 


with places of truſt and titles of honour, 


Our Houſe of Commons are to meet on Monday: when 
we may expect much violent declamation reſpecting the 
fate of Louis. But I will venture to aſſert; that thoſe who 
exclaim with the greateſt vehemence, againſt the majority 
of the national convention, and are for letting looſe the 
dogs of war, will not be thoſe, who feel the moſt ſenſibly * 


for that unfortunate man. The tender feelings of humanity 
cannot long inhabit the breait of the violent. The tear of 


pity is ſoon dried by the fire of paſſion, and the ſpirit of re- 


venge. In former times it has been thought that in ſome 
- caſes it might be expedient, and therefore excuſable that 
one man ſhould die for the ſafety of the flate. I will not ſay 


juſtly: but ſurely with much leſs appearance of.inju/lice and 
inbumanity, than that of ſacrificing the lives of thouſands and 


the happineſs of millions, merely to revenge the death of 


one individual, who had before ceaſed to be a king. There 


may be ſome, who think, thoſe. who tried and condemned 
Louis, might be prejudiced. But as the offence was com- 
mitted againſt the nation, how was it poſſible to have men 
more impartially choſen, than by the people in every di- 
ſtrict? Was not every method taken here to prejudice the 
nation againſt Tom Paine, before he was tried for a libel ? 


How then could his jury be more impartial than that of 
Louis? Yet the death of Louis undoubtedly will be urged 


2 to us as a reaſon for our approving of the intended war; 


and in order to raiſe in us a ſpirit of revenge, it will be re- 
preſented in the ſtrongeſt colours as cruel and unjuſt. But 


ſurely, brother, the ſhedding of rivers of blood in revenge for 
the blood of one man, will be no proof of our ſuperior juſtice; 
nor will the making of thouſands of weeping widows and help- 


leſs orphdns, give us any reafon to boaſt of our ſuperior hu- 


manity. When a neighbour has been ill uſed, or under ſe- 
vere affliction, we find it more eaſy to advije patience than 
to practiſe it in a ſimilar ſituation, Let us be thankful we 


have not the ſame trial, and whilft we lament the dead, let 
us not forget that the living are our neighbours, and that 
5 Fe Fi 
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itis our own fault if we are not friends. If therefore we 
go to war, we mult ſtill, as common ſenſe obſerved, look 
for ſome. unavotued reaſon, which our foreign connexions 
may in part explain; but let us ſtill hope, that all our aſſo- 
ciations for the preſervation of liberty and property, will not 
and in a war againſt the 


much to his honour » he expoſes and highly condem ns | 


wo 
_ 
HB 


| ſenſible letter, and publiſhed it inthe public papers, in which. 


